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est sense of the word, has tended to obscure the further fact that he 
was more democratic in his sympathies than most of his colleagues. 
Of his integrity and fineness of character there has never been any 
doubt, and the glimpses of home life and of his friendships show him 
to have been as lovable as he was estimable. Altogether the picture 
given by Mr. Trevelyan is that of the English gentleman in politics 
as the lovers of the old r6gime liked to conceive of him. It is one of 
life's ironies that this man, one of the finest products of the system 
under which he came into prominence, should have been the man to 
inaugurate a new era in which the middle classes gradually became 
the moving power in the Government, and in which his own order 
was gradually to lose its power and prestige. 

Annie G. Porritt. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Henry Fox, First Lord Holland, His Family and Relations. 
By the Earl of Ilchester. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1920. — Two volumes: xvi, 366; xii, 391 pp. 

Patron and Place Hunter: A Study of George Bubb Dodington, 
Lord Melcombe. By Lloyd Sanders. London and New York, 
John Lane, 1919. — xvi, 294 pp. 

Eighteenth-century England is distinctly the era of notorious, 
famous-infamous politicians, and no two of them have been more 
reviled than Dodington and Henry Fox ; for even Browning deigned 
to hold up the former to scorn in some three hundred lines, some of 
them fully as dull as Dodington's own verses. Both men were 
typical products of the political system of their time; both made 
politics a business, in which each was relatively successful; both 
were without scruples about holding sinecures; and each, curiously 
enough, held as a sinecure the clerkship of the pells in Ireland ; both 
made money out of the entrancing game of politics; both at last 
secured the peerages for which they sought, and from the hand of 
Lord Bute. Both were men of real ability, but neither lived up to 
his possibilities — Fox, because of his unbounded love of ease and 
money ; Dodington, because he lacked political and moral principles. 

Important as were these two politicians in their day, they remained 
without adequate biographies until the present decade. In 1910 
Professor Riker published his life of Holland, and even that was 
less a biography than a study of English political and foreign com- 
plications from 1750 to 1763. Lord Ilchester, a descendant of Hoi- 
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land's brother, bases his book on family correspondence, to which 
Riker was denied access. Sanders's book is the first attempt to reju- 
venate the memory of Dodington. Thus both works are welcome 
additions to eighteenth-century political history, where such interest- 
ing and important figures as Stanhope, Pulteney. and Dundas still 
lack capable biographers. 

Unlike Fox, who had a genius only for political manipulations, 
Dodington was versatile and may well claim some distinction as a 
poet, scholar, diplomat and politician. He was a poet of sorts, but 
still more a patron of poets like Thompson and Young. Dodington 
was but twenty-four when he became minister plenipotentiary to Spain, 
and was reasonably successful in the nerve-racking task of nego- 
tiating with Philip V and his termagant spouse to remove the ambi- 
guities of the treaty of Utrecht. It cost England, however, 14,000 
pistoles to secure Dodington's treaty, and it is still a mystery as to 
who got the money. Controlling some six votes in the Commons, 
Dodington was much sought after by political leaders. He was a 
lord of the treasury for sixteen years, and a treasurer of the navy for 
five. He then went over to the graceless Prince of Wales, but his 
career seemed ended at the sudden death of the Prince two years 
later. He played the sycophant to Bute, however, and received his 
baronage just as death seized him. Horace Walpole's " puffy peer " 
was indeed a sordid character in private as well as political life. 

Henry Fox first became a supporter of Walpole, and after his 
death, of Pelham. Never able to work with Newcastle, he attached 
himself to Cumberland. He was at various times a lord of the 
treasury, secretary-at-war, paymaster-general, secretary of state. For 
a time he was, like Dodington, a cabinet member, and for a season a 
leader of the Commons, but soon relapsed into political obscurity 
with the lucrative paymastership. In 1762 he too became Bute's 
satellite and forced the treaty of Paris through the lower house in 
return for a peerage. As a leader of the Commons he showed real 
genius, but he never could form a ministry of his own. He was the 
most unpopular man of his day, and was looked upon as purely self- 
seeking, for his paymastership brought him an enormous income. 
He made an insensate attack upon Hardwicke, who was thereby an- 
tagonized. Furthermore he failed to cooperate with Pitt, funda- 
mentally because he trusted neither Pitt nor the masses. Lastly, he 
bound himself too closely to the king's favorite son. 

Ilchester suggests that Cumberland was much abler than is usually 
believed. He also proves that George II had given his son permis- 
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sion to save his army, which he did at the Convention of Kloster- 
seven. By repudiating this agreement, the king made a scapegoat of 
his son in order to extricate Newcastle and himself from an impos- 
sible position, for he knew Cumberland would never refute his 
charges. Moreover, Ilchester shows that after Bute's dismissal it 
was Cumberland and not Bute who worked behind the scenes. Fur- 
thermore, the author thinks that Fox's extravagances and love of 
gambling have been much exaggerated. 

Both the works under review show careful use of manuscript 
sources. Both, but Ilchester in particular, have constructed interest- 
ing pictures of the public and private lives of two eighteenth-century 
professional politicians. Both are modest in presenting new mate- 
rials, and particularly in dissenting from views commonly accepted. 
Sanders probably indulges in poetic license when he speaks (p. 37) 
of Dubois as the " ape " of the Duke of Orleans, and Ilchester is 
far from generous in his treatment of Riker's scholarly work, refer- 
ring to it less than half a dozen times, and then usually in a censor- 
ious way. Indeed, both writers seem oblivious to some excellent arti- 
cles by American scholars upon the cabinet Sanders's index is too 
brief to be of much value. These are, however, but slight defects 
in two praiseworthy efforts to explain a political system based upon 
" represented ruins and unrepresented cities ". 

William Thomas Morgan. 
Indiana University. 

Japan and the California Problem. By T. IYENAGA and Ke- 
noske Sato. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1921. — vi, 249 pp. 

The presence of seventy thousand Japanese in a white population 
of nearly three and a half millions would at first sight seem to be 
too small a matter to justify the flood of books and articles which it 
has provoked. The very fact that the problem has come to occupy 
so large a place in the attention of two nations, however, is reason 
enough for the existence of any study which seeks a just and peace- 
able settlement The volume by Professor Iyenaga and Mr. Sato 
is distinctly an attempt to find such a solution. It is not a piece of 
biased propaganda but an honest effort to present the facts and to 
suggest a way out. The work of Japanese who know both the United 
States and Japan, it gives in brief, popular form the results of a care- 
ful, scholarly study of the main issues involved. It is by all odds 
the best book dealing with the subject which has appeared during the 



